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of materials for ships' stores. The connection with Hanover was bound to
quicken that interest; but Stanhope was much too wise to allow his government
to be drawn into any arrangement which would give the Tories an opportunity
of proclaiming that British forces were being used in the interests of " a miserable
little German electorate; " and his handling of the situation in the Baltic,
where Charles XII. of Sweden played the r61e of the arch-enemy of the other
Baltic states, was masterly. George's Baltic allies were considerably put out
by the British policy, the keynote of which was a benevolent neutrality with a
strong squadron of men-o'-war in the northern sea to protect British merchant-
men from Swedish attacks : they hoped that George on coming into possession
of the British crown would manage to divert the forces of his new kingdom into
the war against the Swedes. It was not expedient for them to know that
the officer commanding the British men-o'-war was instructed to retaliate with
all the forces at his disposal in the event of an attack on British commerce.

Stanhope's own colleagues suspected him of being much too pro-Hanoverian
in his policy ; and this suspicion ultimately split the ministry. Peter the Great
of Russia was a member of the anti-Swedish league; but he mistrusted
Hanover's British connection on the ground that it might interfere with his
plan to make his own country the dominant power in the Baltic; and it was
suspected that he would welcome the opportunity of making his peace with
Charles XII. . It was part of the general plan of campaign that the Swedes
should be attacked by a Russian army operating from Mecklenburg-Schwerin:
when Peter moved his men into the duchy and then announced that owing to the
lateness of the season they would not attack but remain there during the winter
of 1716-7 George and Bernstorff were greatly alarmed. The relations of the
two allies were jeopardised by the protestations which followed ; and for a time
it appeared as though they would come to blows. Townshend and his friends
in the ministry believed that in such an eventuality their country would be
drawn into a war against Russia, probably allied to Sweden, and they wished
to avoid such a risk at all costs. Stanhope, on the other hand, stood firm on the
demand that the Russians must be withdrawn; and Peter's acquiescence
avoided a ministerial crisis, though it failed to close the breach between the two
groups in the ministry.

Stanhope, as has been seen, had a first-hand knowledge of Spain, and it was
natural that he should attempt to solve the Spanish Question. The situation
was complicated by the fact that Philip V. of Spain refused to recognise the
cession of the Spanish possessions in Italy to Charles VI., whereas the latter
persisted in regarding himself as the rightful king of Spain. To have shown too
much sympathy with the Spaniards, with whose country the great Whig mer-
chants wished to return to normal conditions of trading, would have alienated
the Austrians and offended George; and it was therefore necessary for Stanhope